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communication, was shivered to pieces by hordes 
of merely virile and valiant barbarians, because it 
had done nothing to counteract the sapping and 
disabling power of perpetual peace,, because it pre- 
ferred comfort to duty, and delegated the burden of 
defence. These tilings may a man read in the annals 
of Rome — 'in illustri posita monumento', as its his- 
torian says — in works as far removed from the 
terminological inexactitudes of current politicians and 
the phrases, as empty as they are resonant, which 
call their followers to heel, as the pole-star is set 
above the fog, the smoke and turmoil of our Nor- 
thern towns. 

The author then points out (23) that after all 
the claims of Rome and Rome's language "do not 
rest in the first degree upon their antiquarian, his- 
torical, or linguistic importance . . . <but> 
much more upon <Latin> literature". He then 
cites, in translation, Livy's account of the fall of 
Alba Longa (1.29) and Ovid Ars Amatoria 1.421 ff., 
with the following comment (25) : 

Such literature surely is not dead; it is for all 
times surely real and alive. Because it deals, not 
with what is transitory, superficial, or material, but 
with what is permanent, essential, and spiritual; be- 
cause it deals with that universal humanity which 
neither custom nor fashion, nor soi-disant progress 
can ever change, the same on the Tiber as on the 
Thames, the same whether those who for the mo- 
ment embody it are carried in litters or conveyed 
in taxicabs or, it may be, on aeroplanes. Should we 
not say that our Scottish friends showed their in- 
sight when they named professorships of Latin pro- 
fessorships of 'Humanity'? 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to show the 
importance and interest of Professor Postgate's 
paper. In style the address is often curiously rough 
and unpolished, being far short of the excellence we 
expect in this domain from English scholars or from 
those whose primary task in life is the study of the 
language and literature of Greece and Rome. 

C. K. 



PREPARATORY CLASSICS' 

It is not my purpose to enter upon a tirade against 
the teaching of the Classics in the secondary schools, 
for I believe that they are as well taught as any 
of the subjects studied there. But I would like to 
consider the matter for a short time with you in 
order to see if we are doing the best that can be 
done, and to ask whether we can better the work in 
any directions. 

The colleges, of course, receive pupils from many 
different schools, of all grades of goodness and bad- 
ness. Pupils from the same class in any school 
differ in their ability and power of • application so 
that it is a composite photograph of the results of 
previous instruction which we receive in the col- 
leges. We must therefore look at the matter in a 
broad spirit and draw our inferences from the gen- 
eral results. 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Classical 

Association of the Atlantic States, at Princeton University, April 
21,1911. V 



If there is any general statement which might be 
said to cover all the cases which come under the 
observation of college teachers it is this, that the 
students who come to us lack exact knowledge of 
the classic languages. Now this statement is true 
not only with respect to students of the Classics, but 
also of students in all the branches which are re- 
quired for entrance to college. That this is true 
anyone can learn by talking with any teacher, and 
by reading articles in periodicals devoted to teach- 
ing and school management. These articles are not 
written in a muck-raking spirit ; for our system of 
education is being attacked by teachers as well as by 
those outside of the profession. The lack of exact 
knowledge is due to many causes. We Americans 
do not like exactness. Our humor is exaggeration; 
we speak in hyperbole; our language is slang. We 
avoid the effort which is necessary to the attain- 
ment of exactness and do not like it in others. It 
seems so humdrum. Further, the management of 
our schools is handed over to persons who do not 
know what education is, who are not educated 
themselves, who have obtained their election to 
office by the votes of uneducated people, who have 
sought the office for political preferment. Politics 
therefore play a large part in all matters connected 
with school management. Another fault with our 
system of education is the interference of parents 
with the work of the schools. They do not hold the 
child strictly to his work, but find all sorts of ex- 
cuses for him if he does not get on well. They 
allow him to have his own way, to evade the more 
difficult studies, to shirk his work, and even to drop 
out altogether if he finds that school is an uphill 
climb, not a toboggan slide. Still another cause of 
the poor product of our schools is our teachers. Our 
many normal schools are supposed to turn out each 
year many persons qualified to teach, but they do 
not in fact do so ; indeed, I do not believe that beyond 
a certain point anyone can be taught how to teach. 
The tricks of the trade are few. It is knowledge of 
one's subject plus experience which will make a 
teacher, if one is ever to be a teacher; for I be- 
lieve that in large measure teachers are born and 
not made. Moreover teaching is not yet a profes- 
sion in this country. Very, very many persons teach 
but a short time ; their experience is therefore limited, 
for they teach merely until they can go into some 
other occupation. They do not teach long enough 
to learn how to do it. 

All that has been said so far is merely to clear 
the way for the subject immediately in hand; for 
surely one must sit down and take account of stock 
before he begins any undertaking. 

I have said that at the end of his preparatory 
course the student lacks exact knowledge of the 
Classics, by which I mean, of course, the student of 
the composite photograph, not the bright one, the 
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studious one, the dull one. Leaving out of account 
then, all that has been said above, what is the reason 
for this lack? It is this, that the work in the 
Classics has lacked a definite aim, or would it per- 
haps be better to say that it has had the wrong aim, 
for I believe that the aim of the work in the 
Classics has been to prepare students for college. 
If this is so, the aim has been wrong, because it has 
sought to prepare students for college, when the 
work should have aimed to give to all the students 
those benefits which are derived from a study of the 
Classics whether the students went on to college or 
not. In other words, the work of the preparatory 
school has been dominated by the colleges, which 
should not be. Now just here we fall into a 
dilemma, which is very much like the theological 
dilemma which exists between freewill and fore- 
ordination. The schools should not be dominated 
by the colleges, but at the same time the colleges 
have the right to make what demands they will for 
entrance. But when it is a fact that the schools are 
not turning out a finished product and the colleges 
are not getting what they seek by their present en- 
trance requirements, it seems to be about time 
for the schools and colleges to get together and de- 
vise some better means for obtaining what they both 
desire. 

Some attempt at mutual helpfulness has been made 
by the commission which The American Philological 
Association appointed to revise the college entrance 
requirements. The report of that commission has 
been made, widely discussed and even incorporated 
in the catalogues of some of the colleges for the 
past year. I have no doubt that it will be generally 
adopted by the colleges in the catalogues of the 
present year. 

And yet I do not think that that report went far 
enough in its recommendations. While its recom- 
mendations were good as far as they went, and the 
literature recommended was somewhat more varied 
than at present read, still I believe that the amount 
of literature demanded is too great and too unvaried 
for the best results. 

At this point we must try to find out what the 
aim of the secondary schools should be and what 
the colleges seek by their entrance requirements; 
for to my mind these two questions have the same 
answer. 

The aim of the schools and the colleges in the 
teaching of the Classics is that students shall have 
an exact knowledge of the subject. This may sound 
like a truism which need not be mentioned, yet it 
is the very thing which the schools have missed in 
their effort to come up to the college requirements. 

If the schools had aimed to teach students the lan- 
guage, the study of the Classics would not have come 
to be considered merely as a study preparatory for 
college, but it would have taken its place in the 



curriculum as preparatory for life and in this wider 
aim would have appealed to a larger number of 
students and would have changed the method of 
teaching. The modern languages are in vogue be- 
cause they are considered 'practical', and yet they 
are not as practical as the study of Latin. Ad- 
vocates of the modern languages say that the knowl- 
edge of them will be useful in after life, but, if my 
own experience and observation are worth anything 
and the testimony of teachers of the modern lan- 
guages is of any value, students do not learn by 
study in school to speak the modern languages. All 
they can possibly acquire is a reading knowledge of 
those languages, though, of course, they may go on 
afterwards to learn to speak them. This the vast 
majority do not do. 

The study of the Classics therefore stands upon the 
same plane. What is gained, if gained at all, in the 
case of all of these languages, is a reading knowledge 
plus the discipline and the knowledge of human ac- 
tivities, past and present, which go along with the 
reading of the literature. 

I do not need when speaking to an association of 
classical teachers to point out the advantages which 
are to be gained by the study of the Classics, or to 
try to prove that the study of the classic languages 
is of greater benefit than the study of the modern 
languages. Personally I would not be without the 
benefit which has been derived from both; for both 
are exceedingly valuable. I shall therefore go on 
to explain what I think our aim should be and the 
method by which it should be gained. 

It the first place in consideration of the benefits 
to be gained thereby I would have Latin required of 
all high school pupils for the first two years of their 
course, for there is no study possible at their age 
which will train them so well in exact thought, exact 
expression and an exact knowledge of their own 
tongue. At the end of two years those who wished 
might drop the study and take up other things, but 
I would have them have at least one year of ancient 
history. Those who continued Latin might go on 
to a wider reading of the literature and the study of 
ancient life, with a year of ancient history like the 
others. 

If this scheme were followed the present beginning 
books, which are almost all made as a preparation 
for the study of Caesar in the second year, would 
be superseded and new books would have to be pro- 
duced which should have in view the preparation of 
the student for general reading in literature, and 
the reading of the second year would not be confined 
to the works of any one author, but would consist 
of short complete works and extracts. Nor do I 
think that a whole year should be spent on one 
author, but rather that the student should be given a 
wider knowledge of the great range of Latin liter- 
ature in its many departments. A year and a half 
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at most should be spent on Caesar, Cicero and Vergil, 
and the more extensive and intensive study of these 
authors should be left to the college course. 

Right here we can learn from the teacher of 
modern languages. He does not in the second year 
put his pupils into Schiller's Revolt of the Nether- 
lands, and in the third year into Goethe's Faust, but 
he leads his pupil on from stage to stage through 
the easy to the more difficult, reading works suited to 
the student's ability and knowledge of the language. 
We, on the other hand, throw our pupils into highly 
specialized forms of literature, which deal with 
matters quite beyond them, so that they do not 
know whether what they translate makes sense or 
not. Now, of course, the civilization of Rome was 
very different from our own, but the daily life of the 
people and their feelings as human beings were so 
like our own that, if the literature were chosen prop- 
erly, our pupils would find that they had much in 
common with the ancients and would be interested 
in what they read. 

If but a half year were given to Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations and Vergil's Aeneid respec- 
tively, we should have three half years which might 
be given to other works of a simpler and more 
humanly interesting character and students would 
not find themselves plunged at once, after the be- 
ginning book, into a mass of ideas which they were 
not ready to assimilate. 

In addition to the fact that too much has been re- 
quired by the colleges, or, if you prefer to state it 
so, that the wrong requirements have been set by 
the colleges, one reason why the results of pre- 
paratory teaching have not been more successful is 
that some of us are not teachers, but hearers of 
recitations. We take a beginning book, show the 
pupils how to pronounce the letters, make a few 
other explanations, and then give out a lesson to 
be prepared at home. On the following day we take 
the book in hand and hear the pupil recite what he 
has tried to learn by himself. You know what the 
result is. It is just what we should have expected 
if we had thought about it beforehand. 

Our method should be the exact opposite of this. 
With beginners nothing should be given out to be 
learned which has not been carefully gone over in 
class and impressed on the mind of the pup'il. Other- 
wise the pupil will make mistakes, which it will be 
almost impossible to correct. My own struggle to 
learn the correct pronunciation of the Latin vowels 
was due to the fact that I was allowed to learn it 
incorrectly, so that, when I began to teach Latin and 
endeavored to teach the correct pronunciation, I 
could not tell which way was right unless I had the 
book before my eyes. If we learn anything wrong 
and then try to learn it right, we may get to the 
point where we do not know which is correct. 



We should therefore be teachers, going over very 
carefully each lesson before it is handed over to the 
class. The next day the teacher should use every 
means at his command to imprint that lesson in- 
delibly on the mind of the pupil. Without the book 
the pupil should turn Latin sentences into English, 
English sentences into Latin ; the teacher should make 
new sentences which will ring the changes on the 
cases of nouns and adjectives, the tenses and per- 
sons of the verbs; all nouns and adjective? should 
be declined, everyone of them, and the blackboard 
should be much used. In this way the tongue, the 
ear and the eye will be used to imprint on the mind 
what is being learned. 

Of course, you say at once that the classes are too 
large and the progress will be too slow by this 
method. In the case of large classes the pupils 
must be kept alive to assist and correct mistakes; 
when one pupil is reciting all the others can be 
learning through the ear and eye, unless they are 
allowed to go to sleep. Progress will be slow in- 
deed, but it will be progress. Each day will be an 
advance in raising a solid foundation on which to 
erect the superstructure, and the pupils will not 
be hurried on so rapidly that they become discouraged 
and either fall by the way or resort to helps which 
will prove their ruin. Each word or syntactical 
principle will become a permanent possession, like 
the nursery rhymes which we learned in our child- 
hood, or the date of the discovery of America, or 
of the Norman conquest of England, or like the 
spelling of English words, which we can not forget 
if we would. Without this firm foundation the 
superstructure will be a tottering building which 
should be condemned. 

While the pupils are learning the language in this 
manner they will also be learning the proper method 
of study, the way in which to attack any new thing 
which they may undertake. 

As soon as a sufficient advance in the knowledge 
of the skeleton of the language, the declensions, con- 
jugations, the few main principles of syntax, and a 
small vocabulary, has been gained, a book of easy 
stories should be taken up, and the same method 
followed as before, the advantage of this book being 
that here the pupil meets the language used in de- 
scription and connected narrative. He can be taught 
what a sentence is, and the relation of sentences to 
one another in connected description. He must read 
everything aloud, write from dictation, learn much by 
heart, of course with the correct pronunciation, and 
must be forced to make his translation in good Eng- 
lish, which will be one of the best methods of teach- 
ing him his own language. New principles of syn- 
tax must be explained as they occur and the pupil 
will come to see what the rules in the grammar 
mean, when he meets in his reading the syntactical 
forms on which the rules are based. 
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After a year of such thorough drill and a second 
year of reading the pupil will have gained a good 
understanding of the language, if he is ever to 
understand it at all. He will also have obtained a 
large amount of mental training, and will be in a 
position to decide whether he will go on with further 
reading or turn his attention to something else. If 
he wishes to take up modern languages, the teacher 
of those languages will welcome him with open 
arms, because he will be able to do in two years 
what he would take three or four to do if he had 
not had this preparation in Latin. 

What has been said respecting the teaching of 
Latin applies with equal force to the teaching of 
Greek, but what has been said concerning the liter- 
ature read in Latin applies with greater force to 
the Greek read in the preparatory school. Xenophon 
has written much more interesting and instructive 
things than his Anabasis, and as to Homer, I think 
it almost suicidal to put our pupils in the third year 
into the Iliad. The dialect confuses the small knowl- 
edge which the student already has of Greek, and 
the vocabulary is very different from that of prose. 
If there is not enough written in Attic to occupy the 
student's attention, Herodotus should be the bridge 
by which he is carried over to the study of Homer. 
But there is literature enough fully to occupy the 
student's time through three preparatory years with- 
out sending him to the works of the blind poet of 
Greece. 

To make this discussion practical let us see if we 
can map out a tentative course for the four years 
of preparatory Latin and the three of preparatory 
Greek. 

(i) Latin. First, a beginning book which shall 
acquaint the pupil with the rudiments of the lan- 
guage, but which shall not be a preparation for any 
one author. Then a book of graded anecdotes and 
stories, which have to do with the life of the people. 
Following this, longer connected passages in prose and 
short works of various authors, and a book of poetry 
culled from everywhere, the best known poems of 
many writers, Ovid, Martial, Catullus, Horace, Ver- 
gil, many of which poems shall be memorized by 
the student. Then perhaps Sallust's Catiline and 
Jugurtha, parts of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's De 
Amicitia, or Senectute, his letters, and orations, and 
then parts of Vergil's Aeneid. 

By as much reading as possible on the basis of a 
good foundation, the student will acquire a knowledge 
of civilization, archaeology and antiquities better than 
he would by reading many notes in his editions of the 
authors and consulting dictionaries of antiquities, and 
the history of the people will be learned at first hand. 

(2) Greek. The course in Greek would be carried 
on along the same lines, the beginning book, the 
book of easy graded extracts, Xenophon's Cyropae- 
dia and Memorabilia, Plato's Dialogues, Plutarch's 



Lives, parts of Thucydides, the orations of Lysias, 
Lucian, Herodotus. 

Are there any books now available which could be 
used, if such a method of teaching the Classics 
were introduced at once? I must confess, that I 
do not know any beginning book which is adapted to 
the method which has been outlined, but some of you 
are intimately connected with the teaching of begin- 
ning Latin and may be able to suggest the name of 
the book we want. In the matter of literature to be 
read there are many good books published by various 
houses, books which are admirably adapted to our 
purpose, and if the teachers called for others the 
publishing houses would be only too glad to fur- 
nish them. 

Washington and Jefferson Hamilton Ford Allen. 
College 



REVIEW 

The Usage of idem, ipse, and Words of Related 
Meaning. By Clarence L. Meader (in University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol- 
ume 3). New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1910). 

In this supplement to his work on The Latin Pro- 
nouns, Professor Meader has given us a thoroughly 
modern book. While confining himself to the pro- 
nouns of identity, he seeks to avoid the dangers of 
specialization by a careful consideration of all the 
available evidence from other languages and other 
fields of knowledge. 

The semantic categories upon which the investiga- 
tion is based are taken from recent works on logic. 
The resulting terminology is at first glance confus- 
ing to a mere linguist, but it becomes perfectly clear 
upon a second reading and it is never vague. If 
psychology is less prominent than logic, that is due 
to the subject matter. Professor Meader takes full 
account of the writings of such men as Wundt, and 
he makes noteworthy contributions of his own (e. 
g- P- SO- 

The author says in his introduction (p. 2) that 
in connection with the discussion of the Latin words 
"attention will be called to the parallel usages of 
Sanskrit, Greek, German, and Old English, but with 
less extensive uses of Balto-Slavic, Celtic, and Iran- 
ian material". There are, however, numerous cita- 
tions from Russian, Old Prussian, Old Irish, Ar- 
menian, and Modern Persian. A few references to 
Telugu make us wonder why we are carried so 
far afield and yet no farther; probably every lan- 
guage presents parallels, and for some of them the 
material is easily accessible. The results for Latin 
of all this comparison are less extensive than might 
have been expected, but it is important for our un- 
derstanding of human speech in general to know that 
in many languages pronouns tend to develop in the 
same direction. 



